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[This paper attempted to make somewhat clearer the transition 
from the Caracter Books to the periodicals of Addison and Steele, 
iby shoing that between 1700 and 1709 Caracters wer popular, that 
they wer then incorporated into familiar essays, that such produc- 
tions presented groups of Caracters suggestiv of the Spectator's 
Club, and that they appeard as periodicals. — Twenty minutes.'i 

27. " The Pastoral Element in Wordsworth." By Dr. 

Leslie 'N. Broughton, of Cornell University. 

[A survey and analysis of the transition which took place in pas- 
toral poetry between the age of Pope and that of Wordsworth, shoing 
that pastoral literature did not cease to exist at the end of the 
eighteenth century, as often stated, but in the poetry of Wordsworth 
regaind many of its true and enduring elements found in the poetry 
of Theocritus. Wordsworth's use and theory of the pastoral as set 
forth in his prose and poetical works. — Twenty minutes.'] 

28. " Spenser's Early Associates." By Dr. Percy W. 
Long of Harvard University. 

[A critical reconstruction of Spenser's life prior to his secretary- 
ship in Ireland, especially in his connection with Bishop Young; to- 
gether with the apparent source of Mother Hubherd's Tale and a 
new interpretation of it as it affects Spenser's political affiliations. — 
Fifteen minutes.'] 

At 5.12 p. m. the Association adjumd. 



PAPERS RED BY TITLE 

The foUoing papers, presented to the Association, wer 
red by title only : 

29. "The Legend of Saint Alexius in Grand Opera." By Pro- 
fessor Rudolph Altrocchi, of the University of Chicago. 

[That such a severely ascetic legend as that of Saint Alexius 
should hav been taken as the subject for operatic treatment is cer- 
tainly peculiar. This was done, however, in the eighteenth century 
in France, and in the seventeenth century in Italy, where the com- 
poser was so prominent a man as Luigi Eospigliosi, later Pope 
Clement IX. This givs another proof of the extraordinary vitality 
and diffusion of this ancient legend. A careful study of these operas 
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wil sho, moreover, what strange literary changes the austere story 
of the " man of God " had to undergo in order to adapt itself to 
melodramatic form.] 

30. " Christine de Pisan and her Vision." By Professor Earle 
B. Babcock, of New York University. 

[New details of Christine's biography to be gleand from the 
Vision, written in 1505. Tho clothed in medieval garb, like the 
other visions of the middle ages, and full of patriotic citations, the 
Vision is a very human document. Christine in many respects a 
modem woman. From the linguistic point of view the Vision pre- 
sents interesting and valuable phenomena.] 

31. "A Neglected Source of Milton's Lyoidas." By Professor 
Edward C. Baldwin, of the University of Illinois. 

[Milton's invectiv against the corrupt clergy of his day has a 
striking counterpart in a passage in Ezekiel's prophecy. The Hebrew 
text helps to elucidate the veild thret at the end of the passage in 
the elegy, and also the reference to the sword of Michael in the epic. 
These two passages, red in the light of Ezekiel's prophecy, appear 
to be closely related. Indeed, it appears not improbable that the 
" two-handed engin " of the elegy is the sword of God's justis, and, 
so, identical with the one that Michael wields in the epic] 

32. " The Medieval Legend of Judas Iscariot." By Dr. Paull F. 
Baum, of Harvard University. 

[The story of homicide, parricide, theft, incest, and suicide which 
past in the Middle Ages for the life of Judas Iscariot is found in 
almost every language and cuntry of Europe, but was apparently 
never recognized by the Church. The erliest MS. which contains it 
was written in twelfth-century Latin at S. Victor; the erliest form 
of the legend is in the fourteenth-century Gascon Passion. It may 
hav been (as is generally held) an adaptation of the (Edipus myth, 
and therefore of monkish origin; or since its motifs ar all folk-lore 
motifs, it may hav originated among the people. Very interesting ar 
the chap-book versions in England, France, Denmark, and Sweden. 
It was taken down from oral recitation in the last century in Galicia.] 

33. "The French Glosses in Rashi's Talmudical Commentary." 
By Professor David S. Blondheim, of the University of Illinois. 

[The Hebrew commentary of Kashi of Troyes (1040-1105) upon 
the Babylonian Talmud contains some twenty-one himdred French 
glosses written in Hebrew caracters. The interest and importance of 
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these glosses hav been briefly indicated by Arsfene Darmesteter in 
Romania i (1872), pp. 146 ff. A forthcoming edition of the glosses, 
based largely upon Darmesteter's unpublisht materials, as wel as upon 
additional manuscripts and printed texts, wil provide examples of 
many French words hitherto not cited from so erly a date, present 
certain words in forms more primitiv than those found in our 
ordinary texts, render the meaning of some terms clearer than it 
heretofore has been, and establish the existence of certain words 
hitherto imknown. The lexicographical data thus obtaind thro 
some light upon French phonology and ar of high value for the 
study of French etymology.] 

34. " Stray Notes on Ibsen." By Dr. J. Lassen Boysen, of the 
University of Texas. 

[The source of the ' t0r ikke * motif in Ibsen's Folkefjende is a 
letter from Director SchrBder of the Christiania Theater, dated Dec. 
20, 1881, and quoted in Blanc, B. I. og Christiania Theater 1859-1899, 
Christiania, 1906, pp. 45 f . Camilla Collett's Amtmandens Dpttre the 
source of the ' miracle ' motif in Dukkehjem and Fruen fra EavetJ\ 

35. "Longfellow's Relation to German Literature." By Pro- 
fessor Willis A. Chamberlin, of Denison University. 

[Longfellow's visit to Germany (1835-6) coincides with a distinct 
advance in his writings. He was benignly influenced by German 
literature; he gaind new conceptions of poetry and enlarged visions 
of life; he was in sympathy with romanticism as it was modified by 
Groethe's philosophy. Hyperion indicativ of his views. Longfellow 
interpreted to America the spirit of German life; he presented ideal- 
ism to a practical age, and exerted wide influence.] 

36. " The Miracle Play in England — Nomenclature." By Pro- 
fessor George E. Coffman, of the University of Montana. 

[This paper makes a critical study into the actual use of the term 
Miracle Play in England from the thirteenth to the seventeenth cen- 
turies. The present state of opinion among historians of the Eng- 
lish drama is that the term during that period came to include all 
religius plays. An examination of the dramatic nomenclature as 
employd in medieval popular references and ofiicial records leads to 
the conclusion that there is no sound basis for the present belief.] 

37. " La BruySre and the English Periodical Essay." By Professor 
Ronald S. Crane, of Northwestern University. 

[Altho some consideration has been given by scholars to the influ- 
ence of La Bruyfire's Oaract^ea on the essays in the Tatler and 
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Spectator, no one has defined accurately either the nature and extent 
of this influence or the channels thru which it workt. The present 
paper is an attempt to thro fresh light on these two questions.] 

38. "Middle English grey eyes and brent browes." By Dr. Wal- 
ter Clyde Curry, of Vanderbilt University. 

[The ME. term, grey eyes, has the defihit significance light blue 
eyes because it translates regularly (a) oculis glaucis from the 
Latin, and (6) les yeux vair from the Old French. Both glaucus and 
voir mean a light bluish-green or blue. 

Brent hrowes (plur.), before Douglas, means high eyebrows, since 
it is found to translate supercilia .... elevata. After Douglas, brent 
brow (sing.) signifies a high, smooth, forehed.'i 

39. " The Origin and Development of Herbert Spencer's Prin- 
ciple of Economy Applied to Literature." By Mr. George B. Denton, 
of Northwestern University. 

[Spencer's presentation of Economy as a dynamic principle, or- 
ganic, evolutionary, and social, in the last few paragraphs of The 
Philosophy of Style is out of harmony with the presentation of 
Economy as a static principle, mechanical, psychological, and indi- 
vidual, in the major part of the essay. To account for this discre- 
pancy, the folloing hypothesis is offerd: The Philosophy of Style is 
largely the same in substance as an erlier, unpublisht essay, written 
about 1844 and no longer extant, entitled Force of Expression; the 
last few paragraphs wer added in 1852 when the essay was prepared 
for publication. The proof shoes, in the first and major part of 
The Philosophy of Style, the presence of (1) ideas in regard to 
words, similar to those set down in memoranda by Spencer in 1844, 
(2) traces of Phrenology, of which Spencer was an adherent in 1844, 
tho not in 1852, (3) quotations and allusions which ar more likely 
to hav been chosen in 1844 than in 1852, and, in the last few para- 
graphs, the presence of (4) von Baer's formula, unknown to Spencer 
until 1851.] 

40. "Luther's Use of the New Testament in German before De- 
cember, 1521." By Professor Warren Washburn Florer, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

[An examination of all the passages of the New Testament used 
by Luther before December, 1521, shoes that the September-Bibel is a 
revision of a version practically complete before Luther went to the 
Wartburg. This version was the product of careful study, observa- 
tion, meditation on linguistic problems, and intelligent use of erlier 
German versions.] 
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41. "The Katharsis-Theory in Germany Before 1730." By Dr. 
Jos. B. Gillet, of the University of Illinois. 

[The development of the Aristotelian katharsis-theory is traced 
from what seems to be its first appearance in Germany ( 1534 ) to 
the publication of Gottsched's Critische Diohtkunst. A gradual 
shifting from a broadly social aim to a standpoint of individualistic 
hedonism is illustrated and discust.] 

42. "Jonson's Epicoene and Lady Arabella Stuart." By Profes- 
sor Thornton Shirley Graves, of Trinity College, N. C. 

[On February 18, 1610, the Venetian representativs in England 
wrote that a certain comedy was supprest because it containd an 
objectionable allusion to Lady Arabella Stuart and " the part playd 
by the Prince of Moldavia." Since Jonson's Epicoene met with dis- 
favor when it was acted at about the time of the letter above, and 
since the play contains a passage which might wel hav been construed 
as an uncomplimentary reference to Lady Arabella at a period when 
gossip was especially busy with her affairs, it is highly probable that 
Jonson's drama is the unfortunate production referd to by the 
Venetian representativs.] 

43. "Transitive Verbs in Gfermanic." By Dr. Alexander Green, 
of the University of Illinois. 

[The paper presents a discussion of the interrelations observable be- 
tween the transitiv and intransitiv concepts in the Germanic lan- 
guages, especially with a view to defining the conditions under which 
intransitivs seemingly may pass over into the transitiv category.] 

44. " The Influens of Harmonic Melody on the Development of 
Strofic Form in Poetry." By Professor George Pullen Jackson, of the 
University of North Dakota. 

[The important medieval evolution from unrimed non-strofic poetry 
to that which used end-rime in comparativly complex strofic types 
syncronizes quite exactly with an equally momentus development in 
music from a non-harmonic to a harmonic era. The author defends 
the hypothesis that the two developments bear to each other a direct 
causal relationship; that is, that the evolution in music has been the 
main factor in giving direction to the development of poetic form.] 

45. "Friedrich Hebbel is the Superman." By Dr. Heinrich C. 
Keidel, of the Ohio State University. 

[I. Nietzsche's Superman. II. Hebbel's ideas, ideals, and life; (a) 
humility and sympathy with the weak; (6) destruction, (c) "eleva- 
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tion of man"; (d) the " wil for power"; (e) heroes and tribal 
morals; (/) the Siiperwoman. III. The nineteenth century.J 

46. " About Face in Fonetics." By Professor Robert J. Kellogg, 
of the James Millikin University. 

[The grafic speech records of experimental fonetics demonstrate 
speech-flo to be a continuum caracterized at every point by constant 
gradual changes of volume, pitch, and quality. It is not resolvable 
into discrete sounds, but into sloer or more rapidly shifting fases 
corresponding respectivly to so-cald fixt-position sounds and glides. 
It folloes that the changing continuum of speech-flo is the funda- 
mental datum and starting point of fonetics. We must therefore 
exactly reverse the former procedure of that science. As illustrations 
of the new method, two problems, ( 1 ) syllabication and ( 2 ) the psy- 
chological analysis of speech-flo into quasi unitary sounds, ar con- 
siderd from this point of view.] 

47. "Analysis of Style in Composition." By Dr. Percy W. Long, 
of Harvard University. 

[A new method for courses in literary criticism or composition 
by which technical caracteriatics and devices of structure, diction, 
texture, movement, and tenor, ar isolated for individual study or 
imitation seriatim. The aim is to place the student in possession 
one by one of a number of features of literary technique and enable 
him to see the means by which writers hav achievd specific effects.] 

48. " Spenser's Muiopotmos as an Allegory." By Miss Jessie M. 
Lyons, of the University of Chicago. 

[Folloing Craik's suggestion that the poem is a veild represen- 
tation of recent events, the writer attempts to sho what was in 
Spenser's mind when he wrote Muiopotmos. The theory takes into 
consideration the first two stanzas of the poem, which ar usually 
cast aside, and emphasizes their part in giving direction and allegori- 
cal import to the story. By considering contemporary events, the 
personal relations of Spenser at the time, and the veild allusions in 
the story of Clarion, we may fix upon the person whom the poet has 
in mind.] 

49. " Spielhagen's Theory of the Novelle: 1863-1898." By Pro- 
fessor McBurney Mitchell, of Brown University. 

[Spielhagen's theory of the novelle is based on two main dicta, 
neither of which seems to hav been discust in any theory of the 
short-story: 1) novelle and roman ar essentially different, in that 
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the former deals only with fully developt caracters, the latter chiefly 
with caracters stil in process of development; 2) novelle and drama 
ar so closely related as literary genres that the novelle is almost 
always capable of successful dramatization, the novel never. Neither 
of these conceptions was original with Spielhagen. The first goes 
back directly to Theodor Mundt {Kritisahe Wdlder, 1833). The 
second had its inception in Lessing's Literatuririefe (1767), receivd 
its first real development at the hands of A. W. Schlegel {Berliner 
Vortrdge, 1803-04), and is first boldly carried out to its logical con- 
clusion by Spielhagen.] 

50. " The Narcissa Episode in Young's Night Thoughts." By Mr. 
Horace W. O'Connor, of the Indiana University. 

[The untenableness of Professor Walter Thomas's theory that the 
Narcissa mentiond in Night III was an illegitimate daughter of 
Young, buried clandestinly shortly after his wife's deth in 1740. 
The strong likelihood that Young got his idea from a comedy by 
George Farquhar. The Narcissa episode is a poetic fusion of the 
Farquhar incident with Young's own experience when he took his 
step-daughter to France.] 

51. "Auerbach and Nietzsche." By Dr. Allen W. Porterfleld, of 
Barnard College. 

[After commenting on Nietzsche's critical references to Auerbach 
and listing a number of expressions which Auerbach coind and 
Nietzsche used, the author has made a study of Am/ der Hohe (1865) 
and Also sprach Zarathustra (1885) by way of attempting to prove 
that the latter contains echoes of the former.] 

52. " New- World Analogues of the English and Scottish Popular 
Ballads." By Professor Louise Pound, of the University of Nebraska. 

[Analogies hav been drawn recently, as to manner of composi- 
tion, between the English and Scottish popular ballads, and certain 
groups of folk-song arising in America. This paper inquires how 
far these analogies hold. It also concerns itself with the question. 
Is the making of popular ballads really an " extinct process " t — To 
appear in The Mid-West Quarterly, April, 1916.] 

53. " Chaucer's Dares." By Professor Robert K. Root, of Prince- 
ton University. 

[Tho Chaucer several times mentions Dares, there is no clear 
evidence that he ever used the De Excidio Trojae Historia. There 
was, however, another work which past under the name of Dares, a 
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poem in Latin hexameters, written late in the twelfth century by 
Joseph of Exeter, which in the surviving mss. bears the title Frigii 
daretis ylias. From this poem Chaucer drew suggestions for his 
portraits of Diomede, Criseyde, and Troilus in Book v of Troilus; 
and in two of the MSS. of Troilus the scribe has written lines from 
Joseph's poem beside the corresponding lines of Chaucer. The catalog 
of trees in the Parliament of Fowls seems also to sho Joseph's 
influence. When Chaucer bids us read Dares, it is probably the poem 
of Joseph of Exeter that he has in mind.] 

54. " II Principe of Machiavelli in Spain." By Mr. Vincenzo de 
Santo, of the University of Pennsylvania. 

[This study consists of four parts: (1) a brief consideration of 
the translations of the Principe into Spanish; (2) an examination 
of the principal Spanish AntimachiavelKsti, Pedro Eivadeneyra, Juan 
Marquez, and Claudius Clement; (3) the influence of II Principe on 
the works of Baltasar Gracian and of Diego de Saavedra Fajardo; 
(4) a study of Feijoo and "Azorin" as defenders of Machiavelli.] 

55. " The Historical Value of Barbour's Bruce : a Comparison of 
Bks. XI, xn, and xin with the Chronicles." By Professor Grace F. 
Shepard, of Wheaton College. 

[This paper, preliminary to a similar examination of the whole 
poem, arranges in actual juxtaposition the text of Barbour and pas- 
sages from chronicles or state papers which either corroborate or 
contradict the Scottish poet. The examination, in the writer's opin- 
ion, shoes the essential truthfulness of Barbour's accoimt of Bannock- 
burn. He may perhaps exaggerate numbers, he may put words into 
the mouths of kings and generals, as Thucydides did before him, he 
may giv a few unsupported but perfectly feasible details, and he 
is perhaps unjustly contradicted with regard to a few others; but 
with regard to most of the incidents of the conflict, and with regard 
to all vital matters, he is abundantly approved.] 

56. " Cantos x and xi of the Fifth Book of the Faerie Queene in the 
Light of Historical Dociunents." By Dr. Winifred Smith, of Vassar 
College. 

[Spenser moulds historic fact to his poetic purpose. He poetizes 
Leicester's unlucky campaign in the Netherlands in such a way that 
it appears a symbol of justis and mercy combined. He represents 
both Leicester and Elizabeth as moved by the most generus of motivs 
in their interference between the States and Spain, suppresses the 
meannesses, the mismanagement, and the horrors of the expedition. 
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and turns its concluding failure into a glorius success for his hero. 
The diplomatic correspondence of the period reveals the true story.] 

57. " The Usurer in Elizabethan Drama." By Professor Arthur 
Bivins Stonex, of Trinity College, Conn. 

[The usurer, possibly a descendant of the Avarice of morality 
drama, was one of several stock caracters that appeard in some sixty 
Elizabethan plays, the most of which conformd to one of two fairly 
distinct and sloly developt plots. The surprisingly frequent use of 
these plots, caracters, and even minor situations throes a not very 
favorable light upon the practices of certain representativ play- 
wrights of the time.] 

58. "The Elizabethan Tragedy of Revenge." By Miss Mary Re- 
becca Thayer, of Vassar College. 

[The Elizabethan tragedies of revenge should not be regarded as 
forming a " type " of drama. A type is made up of plays possessing 
resemblances which ar essential features and without which, there- 
fore, the genre cannot exist: examples of such types ar chronicle 
and pastoral drama. A careful examination of Elizabethan revenge 
tragedies, beginning with the erliest-known specimens, shoes that 
their many and striking similarities ar not of such a caracter, but 
ar due merely to their writers' appropriation of Incidents and situa- 
tions alredy proved successful; in other words, there is not one of 
these similarities which cannot be, and has not been in some one 
of the plays, dispenst with. The consideration of such adventitius 
resemblances as composing a type leads to such a grave misappre- 
hension as puts The Atheist's Tragedy, where there is no personal 
vengeance, but where the familiar motifs are abundant, into the 
class of revenge tragedy, and omits therefrom Titus Andronicus, 
which is full of revenge, but has comparativly few of the imitativ 
features.] 

59. " The Place Given to Dramatic Instinct in Theodor Fontane's 
Theory of the Drama." By Professor Bertha E. Trebein, of Agnes 
Scott College. 

[Theodor Fontane's theory of the drama has to do rather with the 
balancing of esthetic values than with the fixing of principle. The 
distinction between comedy and farce, the use of situation, the possi- 
bilities of the problem-play, the lyric element, external form, and 
language ar all approacht from the point of view of dramatic instinct, 
and the dramatist is granted freedom in method so long as he shoes 
an unfailing sense for artistic adjustment.] 
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60. "The Dialects of Basilicata and the Puglie." By Professor 
Herbert H. Vaughan, of the University of Pennsylvania. 

[In the dialects of this region the Greek element is of considerable 
importance. Greek accents hav been retaind in many places, and the 
phenomenon of iotacization has taken place locally. The influence of 
the final vowel upon that of the tonic syllable and the development of 
Latin II present many interesting problems.] 

61. " Some Tendencies of Italian Lyric Poetry in the Trecento." 
By Dr. Charles E. Whitmore, of Harvard University. 

[Many of the developments of Italian lyric in the fourteenth cen- 
tury result from the conflict of the realistic tendency latent in the 
doloe stil nuovo, and past on after the dissolution of the school, with 
varius dispersiv tendencies — ^the incessant internal strife of the age, 
the humble estate of many poets, and their consequent dependence on 
capricius patrons. These tendencies produced others of a more purely 
literary nature — abuse of erudition, decay of lyrical technique — and 
eventually caused the downfall of the sounder tradition. The influ- 
ence of Petrarch, which would hav workt in the same direction, was 
not fully manifested until later.] 



